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French Foreign Legion 


The French Foreign Legion (French: Legion etrangere) is an elite corps of the French Army that consists 
of several specialties: infantry, cavalry, engineers, and airborne troops It was created in 1831 to allow 
foreign nationals into the French Army. It formed part of the Armée d’Afrique, the French Army's units 
associated with France's colonial project in North Africa, until the end of the Algerian War in 1962. 


Legionnaires are highly trained soldiers and the French Foreign Legion is unique in that it is open to 
foreign recruits willing to serve in the French Armed Forces. The Legion is known today as a unit whose 
training focuses on traditional military skills and on its strong esprit de corps, as its men come from 
different countries with different cultures. Consequently, training is often described as not only physically 
challenging, but also very stressful psychologically. Legionnaires may apply for French citizenship after 
three years' service, or immediately after being wounded during a battle for France under a provision 
known as "Francais par le sang verse" ("French by spilled blood"). 


French Foreign Legion 


The Foreign Legion was created by Louis Philippe, the King of the French, on 10 March 1831 to allow the incorporation of 
foreign nationals into the French Army from the foreign regiments of the Kingdom of France. Recruits included soldiers 
from the recently disbanded Swiss and German foreign regiments of the Bourbon monarchy. The Royal Ordinance for the 
establishment of the new regiment specified that the foreigners recruited could only serve outside France. The French 
expeditionary force that had occupied Algiers in 1830 was in need of reinforcements, and the Legion was accordingly 
transferred by sea in detachments from Toulon to Algeria. Since its establishment in 1831, the Legion has consisted of 
hundreds of thousands in active service at its peak, and suffered the aggregated loss of nearly 40,000 men in France, 
Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Madagascar, West Africa, Mexico, Italy, Crimea, Spain, Indo-China, Norway, Syria, Chad, Zaire, 
Lebanon, Central Africa, Gabon, Kuwait, Rwanda, Djibouti, former Yugoslavia, Somalia, the Republic of Congo, Ivory 
Coast, Afghanistan, Mali, as well as others. The Legion was primarily used to help protect and expand the French colonial 
empire during the 19th century. The Foreign Legion was initially stationed only in Algeria, where it took part in the 
pacification and development of the colony. Subsequently, the Foreign Legion was deployed in a number of conflicts, 
including the First Carlist War in 1835, the Crimean War in 1854, the Second Italian War of Independence in 1859, the 
French intervention in Mexico in 1863, the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, the Tonkin Campaign and Sino-French War in 
1883, supporting growth of the French colonial empire in Sub-Saharan Africa, the Second Franco-Dahomean War in 1892, 
the Second Madagascar expedition in 1895 and the Mandingo Wars in 1894. 
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In World War I, the Foreign Legion fought in many critical battles on the Western Front. It played a smaller role in World War Il 
than in World War |, however, participated in the Norwegian, Syrian and North African campaigns. During the First Indochina 
War (1946-1954), the Foreign Legion saw its numbers swell. In Vietnam, the Legion lost a large number of men in the 
catastrophic Battle of Dien Bien Phu against forces of the Viet Minh. 


Subsequent military campaigns included those during the Suez Crisis, the Battle of Algiers and various offensives in Algeria 
launched by General Maurice Challe including Operation Oranie and Operation Jumelles. During the Algerian War of 
Independence (1954-1962), the Foreign Legion came close to being disbanded after some officers, men, and the highly 
decorated 1st Foreign Parachute Regiment (1er REP) took part in the Generals’ putsch. In the 1960s and 1970s, Legion 
regiments had additional roles in sending units as a rapid deployment force to preserve French interests — in its former African 
colonies and in other nations as well; it also returned to its roots of being a unit always ready to be sent to conflict zones 
around the world. 


Some notable operations include the Chadian-Libyan conflict in 1969-1972 (the first time that the Legion was sent in 
operations after the Algerian War), 1978-1979, and 1983-1987; Kolwezi in what is now the Democratic Republic of the Congo in 
May 1978. In 1981, the 1st Foreign Regiment and Foreign Legion regiments took part in the Multinational Force in Lebanon. In 
1990, Foreign Legion regiments were sent to the Persian Gulf and participated in Operation Daguet, part of Division Daguet. 
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Following the Gulf War in the 1990s, the Foreign Legion helped with the evacuation of French citizens and foreigners in 
Rwanda, Gabon and Zaire. The Foreign Legion was also deployed to Cambodia, Somalia, Sarajevo, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. In the mid-to late 1990s, the Foreign Legion was deployed to the Central African Republic, Congo-Brazzaville 
and in Kosovo. The French Foreign Legion also took part in operations in Rwanda in 1990-1994; and the Ivory Coast from 
2002 to the present. In the 2000s, the Foreign Legion was deployed to Operation Enduring Freedom in Afghanistan, 
Operation Licorne in Ivory Coast, the EUFOR Tchad/RCA in Chad, and Operation Serval in the Northern Mali conflict. 


As discussed below, other countries have attempted to emulate the French Foreign Legion model. The Foreign Legion was 
primarily used, as part of the Armée d'Afrique, to protect and expand the French colonial empire during the 19th century, 
but it also fought in almost all French wars including the Franco-Prussian War, World War | and World War Il. The Foreign 
Legion has remained an important part of the French Army, and sea transport protected by the French Navy survived three 
Republics, the Second French Empire, two World Wars, the rise and fall of mass conscript armies, the dismantling of the 
French colonial empire, and the loss of the Foreign Legion's base, Algeria. 
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i Conquest of Algeria 1830-1847 


Created to fight "outside mainland France", the Foreign Legion was stationed in Algeria, 
where it took part in the pacification and development of the colony, notably by drying the 
marshes in the region of Algiers. The Foreign Legion was initially divided into six 
“national battalions" (Swiss, Poles, Germans, Italians, Spanish, and Dutch-Belgian). 
Smaller national groups, such as ten Englishmen recorded in December 1832, appear to 
have been placed randomly. 


In late 1831, the first legionnaires landed in Algeria, the country that shaped its character 
and became the Foreign Legion's homeland for 130 years. The early years in Algeria were 
hard on the legion because it was often sent to the worst postings and received the worst 
assignments, and its members were generally uninterested in the new colony of the 
French. The Legion served alongside the Battalions of Light Infantry of Africa, formed in 
1832, which was a penal military unit made up of men with prison records who still had to 
do their military service or soldiers with serious disciplinary problems. 


The Foreign Legion's first service in Algeria came to an end after only four years, as it 
was needed elsewhere. 
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The creation of the Legion was largely due to the purge in 
the army following the July Revolution of 1830. After being 
installed as a constitutional monarch, King Louis Philippe | 
required a way to keep dangerous elements of his regular 
army busy, regardless of whether they were French or 
foreign nationals. There were also concerns about certain 
soldiers being foreign insurrectionists or volunteer fighters 
who had joined the army in the hope of continuing the 1789 
Revolution. The Legion came as a solution for those who 
would not conform to the governing agenda: a way for the 
French state to contend with the most restless soldiers and 
keep them under control. Additionally, the French Invasion 
of Algiers in 1830 was very unpopular domestically and 
contributed to low army morale. Louis Philippe | was a 
pacifist and did not want to defy public opinion by using the 
French military, nor did he wish to upset his military 
command by endangering French lives. 
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Louis Philippe | (6 October 1773 — 26 August 1850), nicknamed the Citizen King, was King of 
the French from 1830 to 1848, and the penultimate monarch of France. He abdicated from his 
throne during the French Revolution of 1848, which led to the foundation of the French Second 
Republic. As Louis Philippe, Duke of Chartres, he distinguished himself commanding troops 
during the French Revolutionary Wars and was promoted to lieutenant general by the age of 
nineteen, but he broke with the Republic over its decision to execute King Louis XVI. He fled to 
Switzerland in 1793 after being connected with a plot to restore France's monarchy. His father 
Louis Philippe Il, Duke of Orléans (Philippe Egalité), fell under suspicion and was executed 
during the Reign of Terror. 

Louis Philippe remained in exile for 21 years until the Bourbon Restoration. He was proclaimed 
king in 1830 after his cousin Charles X was forced to abdicate by the July Revolution. The reign 
of Louis Philippe is known as the July Monarchy and was dominated by wealthy industrialists 
and bankers. During the period 1840-1848, he followed conservative policies, especially under 
the influence of French statesman Francois Guizot. He also promoted friendship with Great 
Britain and sponsored colonial expansion, notably the French conquest of Algeria. His 
popularity faded as economic conditions in France deteriorated in 1847, and he was forced to 
abdicate after the outbreak of the French Revolution of 1848. 
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A company of the 
Legion on the Champ de 
Mars in Paris (1836). 
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Though the former Swiss regiments and the Hohenloe regiment formed a professional nucleus within the Legion, the 
experience of recruits varied greatly. Initially, the Legion attracted foreign nationals from all walks of life and 
succeeded in its goal of diminishing the number of potential revolutionaries. However, not all who enlisted did so out 
of the expected, voluntary motives. For example, adventurers enlisted hoping to be sent overseas, especially to 
Africa, which remained relatively unexplored at the time. The resulting Legion was a motley crew with a wide range of 
national backgrounds and political orientations. Inevitably, inactivity while waiting for assignments and the 
nationalism harbored by certain Legionnaires caused internal tensions, soon exposing the lack of cohesion within 
the Legion. 


To compound the Legion's problems, officers and non-commissioned officers were also needed, but those of the 
former Imperial Army were too old and not adapted to the changing nature of warfare. Newly recruited foreign officers 
were unfamiliar with the French language and sometimes came from military branches other than the army. Amidst 
the confusion, insubordination and desertion were common and punishments were harsh. Tensions reached a height 
in mid-May, when the National Guard was called upon to prevent a possible rebellion. 20 soldiers were arrested. 


Despite these complications, less than six months after the proclamation of the royal ordinance, five battalions had 
been created, each with eight combat companies 
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Nationalities by battalion 


1st through 3rd Swiss and former Hohenlohe Regiment or Germans 
4th Spanish 
5th Sardinians and Italians 
6th Belgians and Dutch 
Early Deployment 


Starting in August 1831, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 5th battalions were deployed to Algeria to aid in the ongoing French 
conquest. This force consisted of 2,669 Legionnaires and sous-officiers (non-commissioned officers) commanded by 78 
Officers. 


The Legion's first task was the construction of earthworks, which was the birth of the Legion's reputation as pioneers. The 
Legion would also build the Casbah route in the region of the Emperor's Fort [fr], near Algiers, and participated in the 
construction of many forts, including the Fort-de-I'Eau (Water Fort). Conditions were harsh; between 1831 and 1835, 3,200 
men were killed or discharged as a result of fevers, dysentery and cholera. 
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On April 7, 1832, 300 men of the 3rd battalion began to secure the area surrounding 
Algiers and engaged in combat at Maison Carre named including the massacre of El 
Ouffia. On May 23, a detachment was destroyed, resulting in 26 fatalities. Altogether, the 
Legion's involvement in the conquest of Algeria cost the Legion 27 officers, 61 sous- 
officiers and 756 Legionnaires. 


That same year, a flag arrived from France, offered by Ferdinand Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans. Inscribed on the flag was: Le Roi des Frangais a la Legion étrangeére ("The King 
of the French in the French Foreign Legion"). From then on, the troop became more 
widely-known and distinguished within the French military. 

Still in Algeria, the Legion fought at Sidi Chabal in November 1832, where the Spanish 
battalion distinguished itself in battle. In March 1833, Legionnaires fought at Ouled 
Yacoub and Oule Attia, against Emir Emir Abdelkader and the tribes of the Sig. 

The Legion won a victory at Arzew on June 5 and took Mostaganem on July 27, 1833. 


1835 was marked by fighting at Moulay Ismael in Battle of Macta, which cost the lives of a 
hundred Legionnaires. 
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Goodwill to Spain 

See also: Carlism and First Carlist War 

On June 28, 1843, British, Portuguese and French ambassadors to Spain signed a treaty with the Spanish government, 
affirming their support for Maria Christina and her daughter Queen Isabella II against the Carlist pretender, the Infante Carlos. 
France was reluctant to interfere in Spanish affairs and risk compromising European peace,[22] and so did not want to send 
the regular French Army to aid Spain. In the end, sending the Foreign Legion was seen to be the most justifiable course of 
French involvement. 


On January 28, 1835, under pressure from Adolphe Thiers, Minister of Interior, the Legion was ceded to Queen Isabella Il. On 
June 29, a royal ordinance stipulated that the entirety of the Foreign Legion (including the sick, imprisoned, and those on 
leave) was no longer part of the French Army. Severe sanctions for insubordination were imposed on soldiers who attempted 
to resist the change. 

On July 30, 4,021 sous-officiers and Legionnaires commanded by 123 officers embarked on navy ships towards Spain. 


During a stopover at the Balearic Islands, the battalions were reorganized so that all nationalities would be mixed to improve 
unit cohesiveness. 


Maria Christina of the Two 
Sicilies 
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Isabella Il 


Infante Carlos Maria Isidro of 
Spain 
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The fighting 

The Legion in Spain became the French Auxiliary Division and their 
commander, Colonel Joseph Bernelle, became Maréchal de camp of the 
Spanish Armies. After several skirmishes against Carlists in Navarre and 
Aragon, the Legion entered Pamplona on February 5, 1836, to encircle and 
isolate the province. 


The Legion often fought alone and, as a result, slowly became more 
autonomous. Bernelle supplemented his troops with three squadrons of 
lancers, a howitzer battery for support, and a medical company, marking the 
beginning of Foreign Legion in its modern form. 


As the fighting progressed, the Legion's losses mounted. On April 15, 1836, 
117 had been killed, 380 had died of wounds or disease, and 83 had deserted. 
At Tirapequi on April 26, 500 Legionnaires repelled 3,500 Carlists at the cost I ZA French Foreign 
of 90 dead. Later, at Zubiri on August 1, the Legion alone killed 1,200 Carlists RS e) =o 

in one battle a 
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The Legion abandoned 

In Spain, the Legion became increasingly isolated, only receiving sporadic reinforcements. Conditions were poor; equipment 
and supplies were insufficient, pay was irregular, and decorations and promotions were rare. The government in Paris turned a 
deaf ear to soldiers' concerns; Adolphe Thiers, now Prime Minister, refused them aid, saying that the Legion had been handed 
in full to Spain. King Louis Philippe | was similarly reluctant and refused to send reinforcements from France's regular army. 
Resources and troops were needed for the more pressing conquest of Algeria—sending the French army into Spain would 
further divide and fatigue French troops. Furthermore, the King wanted to avoid France from becoming further entrenched in 
the Spanish war. Dissatisfied with his government's response, Bernelle resigned and returned to France. 

Misery and wandering 

Though the Legion continued to fight, the lack of equipment was aggravated by the bitter winter of 1836-1837 in the plains of 
Aragon. With their pay in default and their living conditions poor, some even joined the Carlists who were living off the land. At 
the beginning of 1837, the Legion had only three battalions, which soon became two; the Legion's size had been reduced in 
half since its arrival. However, the Legion continued to fight with a suicidal determination. In 1838, the Legion was a shadow of 
its former self, living in poor conditions, without resources, and surrounded by Carlists. It was not until December 8 that 
Isabella Il finally granted its dissolution. The Legion left Zaragoza on January 2, 1839, and crossed the Pyrenees back to 
France, starving and miserable. Out of the 6,000 troops that had arrived in Spain in 1835, only 63 Officers and 50 troops 
returned. 
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The departure of the Legion to Spain in 1835 left a void within the French military, which 
needed ever-more men for its wars in Africa and Spain. Foreigners remained numerous in 
France, so a New Legion was formed in December 1835, with its first battalion garrisoned 
in Paris. On March 22, 1836, two general staff headquarters companies were formed, and 
on June 26, the battalion was complete. To support the war in Spain, the government 
dismissed the battalion on August 11, 1836, and sent it to Spain. These were the last 
reinforcements for the Legionnaires in fighting in the First Carlist War. 


The government began to form another battalion in November 1836, which was 
constituted at Pau on November 21. With 1,200 men, it embarked on the navy ship 
Suffren on December 11 from Toulon,[30] and arrived four days later in Algiers. 
Recruitment continued in France, and on September 4, 1837, a second battalion was 
constituted by royal decree. Together, the two battalions were the equivalent of a regular 
infantry regiment. In 1837, the Legion saw action in a series of battles that culminated in 
the signing of a peace accord between France and the resistance led by Emir Abdelkader. 
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Battle of Constantine 


The relatively calm situation allowed the planning of larger 
operations, which focused on the Algerian city of Constantine. All 
available troops marched towards the city, a stronghold overlooking 
the Rhummel, considered invulnerable. 


The fall of the city and its citadel was crucial to French military 
objectives in the region, especially after the unsuccessful expedition 
of Bertrand Clauzel. A 500-strong marching battalion was created and 
placed under the command of chef de bataillon (Commandant-Major) 
Marie Alphonse Bedeau. The Legion joined a larger French 
expeditionary force, which arrived in Constantine on October 6, 1837. 
Immediately, General Charles-Marie Denys de Damréemont, governor 
of Algiers, began the siege of the city. The expedition was divided 
into four brigades; the Legion formed part of the third. The artillery of 
général Sylvain Charles Valée breached the fortress, and, on October 
13, the men launched an assault. 
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The Legionnaires under Colonel Combes, their former chief, engaged in close-quarters hand-to-hand combat, clearing the 
most important areas. After three hours of fighting, the Legion and the other brigades managed to take Constantine during 
the night. 

Bedeau was designated "Commandant du Lieu" and promoted to Lieutenant-colonel. 

Posterity 

The conquest of Algeria was followed by another twenty years of mobilization. After the capture of Constantine, the Legion 
regrouped in Algiers, numbering 2,823 men on November 10, 1838. It continued to fight, distinguishing itself at Djidjelli, 
Medea and Miliana, often victorious with heavy losses. 


The Legion was permanently garrisoned in Algeria and France in 1840. The Legion expanded, assimilating the survivors of 
the First Legion and even many of the Carlists who had fled to France after their failed revolution. A reform issued by the 
intermediary royal ordinance of December 30, 1840, doubled the Legion's size to two Foreign Regiments. The 1st Foreign 
Regiment, directed by Colonel Mollenbeck, was formed in Algiers on April 1, 1841, while the 2nd Foreign Infantry 
Regiment, directed by colonel Jean-Francois de Cariés de Senilhes [fr] was formed in Bone on April 21, 1841. The Legion 
was garrisoned at Sidi Bel Abbés in Algeria in 1843, where it would remain for 119 years, until 1962, when Algeria gained 
independence from France. 
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In addition to the French conquest of Algeria, the Legion 
saw other action overseas to advance French colonial 
interests, completing successful campaigns in Indochina, 
Madagascar, Morocco, and other territories that eventually 
became part of the French empire. According to Blanchard, 
the Legion became part of colonization "in the professed 
name of civilization and racial superiority, at a time of rising 
nationalism and... rivalries between European powers. 


Each year, the Legion commemorates 
and celebrates Camaron in its 
headquarters in Aubagne and Bastille 


Day military parade in Paris; featuring 
the Pionniers leading and opening the 
way. 
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Review of the 
Marching Regiment of 
the Foreign Legion 
(RMLE) at the end of 
November 1918. 
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He arrived to the French Foreign Legion in August. He was designated as . 
Sergent-Major, on 4 November, he attained the Epaulette on 2 November 1833. he —— 
On 22 July 1835, he was wounded in the battle of Macta of fires to the wrist, he 
and was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant and received a knight in france's 
Legion of Honour. 


With the Legion, he was ceded by Louis Philippe | to Queen Christine to 
combat the Carlists. Named immediately Spanish Captain at Foreign Title, he 
commanded a company of voltigeurs then was attached to the general staff 
headquarters of colonel Conrad. He was cited at the combats of Ponts in 1835, 
Lamanere in 1836, Huesca in 1837 and the battle of Barbastro in 1837, where 
he dragged out the body of general Conrad from the hands of the enemy, 
despite a bullet wound to the right leg. He was then attached to colonel Cariés 
de Senilhes, commissioner of the French government to the Army of Spain. 


Francois Achille Bazaine E 
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The legion today 

Men between the ages of 17 and 40, of any nationality, may join the legion. Recruits 
enlist under an assumed name—a requirement known as the anonymat—but a 
legionnaire may request to serve under his true name after a year of service. 
Although the legion shields every legionnaire’s privacy, each prospective recruit is 
thoroughly interrogated to discover his motivation for joining the legion and to 
determine whether he has a criminal background. Those who have had minor 
scrapes with the law are acceptable—even preferred—as they are assumed to be 
more willing to turn their backs on their former lives and 

fully integrate into life in the legion; serious criminals, however, are unwelcome. 
Recruitment patterns reflect the political turmoil of the time. However, care is taken 
to have a mix of nationalities. Legionnaires of European descent predominate, and 
Frenchmen remain well represented in the ranks, either because they seek to 
belong to an elite corps of the French army or because a criminal record makes 
them ineligible for service in regular French units. Some foreigners enlist in the 
hope of gaining French citizenship, for which they are eligible at the completion of 
three years’ service. 
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FIGHTING FORCE 
N. J. VALLDEJULI 


Inside the French Foreign Legion: 
Adventures with the World's Most 
Famous Fighting Force 


Unique among the world's fighting forces, the Legion remains one of its most 
mysterious, as well. Open to volunteers from around the world (men from some 150 
countries fill its ranks), the Legion boasts an illustrious and exciting military history 
stretching from Europe to Africa and Latin America, from Vietnam and Algeria to 
Afghanistan; features a notoriously difficult selection and training process, accepting 
only 10 percent of applicants; and has traditionally required soldiers to enlist under 
assumed names. Soldiers swear allegiance not to France, but to the Legion, which has 
been romanticized in literature, song, and action movies as a place for men to prove 
their mettle or start their lives over. In this colorful, highly readable book, a blend of 
firsthand experience and interviews with former legionnaires, Nick Valldejuli gives an 
insider's perspective on what it means - and what it takes - to be a Légionnaire. 


